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THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE* 
By the Rev. D. S. Cairns, D. D. 


Number I 


“Thomas saith unto Him, Lord, we know not whither Thou goest; and how can we 
know the way? Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, and the truth, and the life; no 
man cometh unto the Father, but by Me.’—John xiv., 5, 6. 


WANT to consider this morning the 
central place of Jesus Christ in the 
Christian life and in the universe, and 
also His divinity. Let us approach the 
subject along certain lines which may 
at first seem remote. 

We are told that Cecil Rhodes, who, 
in his early days, worked in the diamond 
pits at Kimberley, asked himself the 
question, What is the kind of life which 
is the worthiest a man can live? He 
made up his mind that it was that 
which, somehow, took into account the 
purpose and plan of the world. Cecil 
Rhodes then began to believe that, on 
the whole, there must be a God. He 
argued, if there be a God, He must have 
a plan. He believed it was his business 
to find that plan and cast his energies 
along it. Up to that point his thinking 
is the track we all have to follow if we 
are going to think things through. But 
just here he went wrong. Remember, 
he was a man whose faith fell in the 
mid-Victorian period, at a time when 
the Darwinian theory of the survival 
of the fittest was absolutely regnant in 
all progressive scientific thought. So 
Cecil Rhodes worked mainly with that 
idea in mind. He must live to help 
that survival. But who were the fit- 

*An address delivered at the Northfield Student 


Conference, reprinted through the courtesy of the 
Record of Christian Work. 


test? Looking around the world and 
reading history, he came to the con- 
clusion that the one race which com- 
bined order and liberty and expressed 
them in their institutions and laws was 
our own race. Therefore, he purposed, 
for his life, to paint red as much of 
the map of the world as he could. | 
The result of that second track of 
thought was an earthly rather than a 
spiritual conception of creation that he 
had in view. This led him into think- 
ing that he could help the world plan 
by violence and fraud. Now whatever 
else we may say about God, He does 
not need to have His plan helped out 
by lying and violence. Rhodes’ concep- 
tion of God was wrong, for it was de- 
rived from imperfect sources. We all 
go wrong if our thought of God is 
wrong, but if it is right, then we have 
the light of day on our lives. Thus 
the central concern of every human be- 
ing is to know God, and, knowing Him, 
to do His will and live in His plan. 
How are we going to get that knowl- 
edge? We can get some of it from the 
great world of nature around us. We 
all feel, somehow, that in all this beauty 
and fragrance there is an apocalypse 
of God. The scientific men, as they 
deepen and expand our knowledge of 
nature, are they not all prophets of the 








Most High? 
in terms of fathomless wisdom. 
God,” said sepler, “I 
thoughts aiter thee!” Many a great 
scientific thinker has said the same. 
But we must be honest. In this be- 
ginning of the twentieth century men 
no longer talk of the revelation of God 
in nature just as they did fiity years 
ago. 

There is a night side to nature, an 
abyss of darkness into which it is hard 
to look, and yet, if we are seeking God, 
we must have courage to face the dark. 
What does this darkness of nature 
mean? Jo me it is an unfinished story. 
When I read one of the great plays of 
Shakespeare, can | tell, after finishing 
the first act, toward what it is all driv- 
ing? The greater the poet, the less 
able am I, in reading the past act, to 
explain his plot or to predict the evolu- 
tion of the drama. 

Now nature has only given us the 
first chapter. We go on to the second 
chapter—history. God reveals Himself 
in history more fully than in nature. 
Who can doubt it? Not long ago Il 
spent a day at Gettysburg. When you 
stand in that place where the chivalry 
of the South foamed itself out at last 
in a breaking wave of heroism and 
agony, there is something which touches 
very soul in the memories of 
loyalty, sacrifice and honor; but, 
through it all, as you muse upon the 
story and gaze upon the sunlit valley 
and study the evolution of that tre- 
drama, there shines some- 
thing grander, something greater—the 
vision of the great moral order of the 
world and of the Judge of the earth 
revealing Himself there in judgment and 
in mercy. 

But can He utter Himself perfectly 
in history, think you? No; it is not all 
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heroism, and He is not always manifest 
in His ways with men. Sometimes it 
seems a great riddle, but God has given 
men the great prophets to interpret his- 
tory. In their idea of man and their 
thoughts of God, in the ennobling and 
enriching of life, by the light of the 
Eternal, the great Hebrew prophets 
stand supreme. And the great prophets 
of heathendom, Zarathustra, Gautama, 
and even Mohammed—they all bring 
home something of the glory of God. 
But is there no other revelation of 
God than this in nature, in history, and 
in the great prophets? There are many 
great scholars who tell us that this 
revelation of God in Christ falls within 
the revelation of the prophets, that He 
is the greatest light in history that men 
have ever known, that He was the Man 
Who climbed up higher than any other, 
Who got the highest vision, and then 
called to the men below to follow Him. 
Is that all? I cannot lay my mind into 
this history in the way in which a 
scientific man lays his mind into nature, 
attempting honestly to come to terms 
with the facts, and content myself with 
that explanation. Jesus? He is the 
supreme Prophet. But this was not 
His own account of Himself. He knew 
what a prophet was. He had nurtured 
His soul on the prophets, and He loved 
them. The great Baptist, the greatest 
of them all, was His own relative and 
contemporary. But mark you, “he that 
is least in the kingdom of heaven [in 
the discipleship of Jesus] is greater 
than he.” There is no question that 
He said that, but how could He say 
that of Himself if He had counted 
Himself simply one of the prophets, 
even the greatest? And that strain of 
thought runs all through the gospels. 
What does this phrase mean ?—‘Lord, 
we know not whither thou goest; and 
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how can we know the way? Jesus 
saith unto him, I am the way, and the 
truth, and the life: no man cometh unto 
the Father, but by Me”. And the 
apostolic verdict about Him is equally 
unanimous. Take the words of the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and see what they mean. ‘God, who at 
sundry times and in divers manners 
spake in times past unto the fathers 
by the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by His Son.” There- 
fore, my sense of veracity and ‘rev- 
erence leads me out beyond that con- 
ception of the prophet, for I cannot 
read this story without being impressed 
by the character of Jesus. My heart 
goes out to Him in love. But if He 
said that He was more than He was, 
as this implies, or interposed Himself 
between men and God, how can I 
reverence Him? He is committing a 
wrong to humanity and against God. 
So my whole, effort to realize Him 
leads me out to the thought that He 
was just what He said He was, “the 
way, and the truth, and the life,” the 
sole means of access to the Father as 
He revealed Him. 

Now, let us interpret these words in 
the light of the thoughts about - the 
world plan and the ideal life and the 
knowledge of God. “I am the way, and 
the truth, and the life: no man cometh 
unto the Father, but by Me.” Let us 
begin with this thought: “I am _ the 
truth.” We started with the idea that 
the knowledge of God was absolutely 
vital if we would live in the world plan. 
One glories today in what comparative 
religion has done, that magnificent out- 
reaching of thought into the knowledge 
of the religions of the earth which is 
one of the great achievements of the 
human mind. It has taught us that 
God has, in no land, left Himself with- 
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out a witness. Is it not a wonderful 
thing that the human race has found it 
so extraordinarily difficult to believe in 
God? When we think of all that long 
fight for truth about God, and the great 
toil and infinite struggle which it has 
taken, we are filled with amazement. 
It is all absurd and against fact to talk 
of religion as if it went forward easily, 
by a kind of inevitable evolution. Re- 
ligion never goes forward unless it can 
breed heroes, martyrs and prophets. It 
only advances, as a rule, by desperate 
and prolonged fighting. The Christian 
warfare is one for truth, as well as for 
purity. There is ever this clinging mist 
of cloudy error about all men 
error means death. 

Now Jesus is the One in all history 
Who has given us the absolute truth 
about God. When I am touching Him, 
I am touching reality about God. He 
is the most real thing in the world. He 
is reality. Here, at least, | have left 
the maelstrom of the world of error; | 
have gone deeper than nature or his- 
tory can lead me. I get to Jesus. 

We can understand nature only when 
we look back at it from history. We 
cannot understand history unless we 
look back upon it from Christ. We 
never see things clearly until we see 
them in the light of the face of Jesus 
Christ. Here we get “the truth.” 

But He said also, “I am the way.” 
Consider two things here. First, that 
it is a low thing to come to God if all 
the seeking is on our side. [ wish to 
be friends with some great man, and by 
persistence I may get past his servants 
and win an interview. But an interview 
is not a friendship. I cannot win a 
friendship the burden of which I have 
to carry myself. But it is altogether 
different when the great man seeks me 
and is patient with me in order to win 


and 
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my friendship. So it is with Jesus. 
He is, in principle and whatever theory 
of His personality you may have, God 
manifesting Himself and seeking man. 
Secondly, He removes the sense of 
guilt that keeps men from God. Let us 
see how this sense of guilt comes to us. 
The more we earnestly try to think 
things through, the more we realize the 
great moral and spiritual problems. The 
Jew, for instance, lived in a hard and 
evil time. He could not find a righteous 
God in the world about him, and found 
it difficult to believe in God when the 
wicked wrought such havoc; but he 
looked forward to a judgment to come 
when God would manifest Himself. By 
virtue of that judgment to come he 
was able to grip his faith in the living 
God Who rules and reigns now. And 
we are driven to the same conclusion. 
If things should continue just exactly 
as they are now, will God be manifest 
to us the loving, righteous, just and 
holy God? No; all religious thought 
which is morally enlightened has that 
anticipation of the righteous judgment 
to come, and of a good, pure and holy 
God Who will manifest Himself in 
ways that are His own. We have to 
think of it if we are going to be in 
earnest at all in our thinking of God. 
And here is the dilemma in which we 
at once find ourselves. How shall we 
stand in that great settlement of all 
things? The shadow of guilty trans- 
gression, doubt and fear falls upon us 
when we seek our Father. How are we 
going to transcend that problem and 
solve it today? The New Testament 


man meets it by his faith that, in the 
Cross and Resurrection of Jesus, the 
character of God was vindicated in a 
far grander way than it would have 
been vindicated if the whole of human- 
itv, from the beginning to the end of 
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history, had been summoned before the 
great judgment seat and judged there 
to the very last of time. He said that 
this pure, holy, loving character of the 
righteous God is made manifest. 

So, by this Cross and Resurrection 
we have a new and living way open 
unto the Father, and the character of 
God made clear and plain. We have a 
Gospel to preach. It is the Gospel that 
man is simply to awaken and believe 
it, to take all this wonder of love and 
life and power and liberty home. “I 
am the way” to the Father, Whose will 
is the world plan. 

And yet our problems are not ex- 
hausted. Here we stand still, unable 
to take these things home. We have nc 
force to believe either in God or in man 
as they deserve to be believed in, no 
force to cast all our life along the lines 
of the great plan of all the world. We 
do not believe in God as we should, nor 
do we love our fellow men as they de- 
serve. We have the constant enemy 
with us all. I remember Henry Drum- 
mond once, long ago, laying his finger 
on the living heart of all our problems 
as he said to us men, “There is one 
word which spells the center of ex- 
perience for every man among you here 
today, and that word is temptation.” 
We know what temptation is. It is part 
of the long, stubborn discipline and 
fighting whereby God is making sons 
for His Kingdom. So we come up to 
this word of Jesus with the sense that 
here He is touching the very heart of 
our problem, “I am the life.” 

When he was in the world among 
the children of men, they could not 
keep away from Him. Sinners could 
not. He drew Men to Himself by the 
cords of hope and love. Whenever men 
came within the Christ zone their hearts 
and brains were flooded with life and 
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power. What a rush of vitality there 
is in that early Christian age! We feel 
the confidence in God, and in man, the 
sense that heaven is open and the very 
light and life of God are entering heart 
and brain! He brought life with Him 
wherever He came. He radiated life, 
and the central truth of present history 
is that He radiates it still. 

If we can get deep enough into the 
Christ zone, there is nothing we cannot 
be or do, no faith in God we cannot 
win, and no love to our fellow men 
that we may not attain. Here, then, is 
the continuous secret of regeneration, 
new life, new power and new liberty. 
You are finding out here what we are 
discovering in the Old Country, that the 
risen Christ and God in Him is at the 
heart of the Gospel. “I am the life,” 
He says. 

We have, perhaps, often looked back 
on those disciple days with envy. Many 
a strong man in our modern world has 
sung the child’s hymn from the depths 
of his very soul: 


“I wish that His hands had been placed on 
my head, 
That His arms had been thrown around 


me, 
That I might have seen His kind look when 
He said, 
‘Let the little ones come unto Me. 


Jesus is not dead, but alive. He is 
in these green woodlands around here 
waiting for us to turn to Him and to 
speak to Him, to realize Him, to give 
our hearts to Him anew, and to work 
in us the same miracle of faith in God, 
love to man and hope for the future as 
He wrought for the men of His time. 
There is no common street in the city 
which may -not become just as full of 
haunting memories, as far as Jesus and 
God are concerned, as these cities of 
Galilee. Our problem is to let Him in. 

Now this manifestation of God does 
not simply mean man climbing up to 
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God, but God coming down to man— 
what then does it entail upon us? Sup- 
pose in the heart of a great thunder- 
storm you became aware that, instead 
of the brute terror of nature, an articu- 
late voice was speaking to you in the 
thunder, calling you by name and telling 
you what you should be and what you 
should do. Would you not feel that 
the facing of that message meant every- 
thing to you, that you could not turn 
from it, that you could not delay in 
dealing with it? Just such a message is 
Jesus. My friends, we have been think- 
ing of our privileges today. That One 
Who is more than a prophet, He Who 
is God manifest in the flesh, has been 
among us in the world of time. But 
that truth is not only privilege; it is 
responsibility. He has laid upon us 
greater responsibilities than if He had 
been a prophet. But if this be the 
meaning of this central fact of history, 
if God be, in Christ, offering Himself, 
not in the clamor of the thunder, but 
through a human being, Jesus Christ— 
if this be God manifest—then the only 
answer that becomes a man is consecra- 
tion, the opening of heart and brain 
and the intimate recesses of the soul to 
God manifest in His Son. 

You may be in doubt as to whether 
God is thus manifest in Jesus, but do 
not think you can escape that responsi- 
bility because you are uncertain. When 
you are face to face with a great moral 
problem you know it is part of your 
duty to keep on thinking until your duty 
is clear. Then there is urgency in your 
preparation for it. You have to think 
conclusively ; you have to think to moral 
point. Therefore, if there be a man 


here who is uncertain, let him not say 
to himself that he can escape this spirit- 
ual responsibility because he is uncer- 
If God has done this thing, it is 


tain. 
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your duty to think until you are sure. 

You must decide, whether you like 
it or not, and so you must think to ac- 
tion. We need to seek to make this 
consecration again and again, and to 
say sincerely to Him: “Take all my 
future days. Give me not the kind of 
life which will be easiest, but that which 
will enable me to serve Thee best and 


to see most of Thee.” My younger 
brothers, who are honestly seeking 


after the truth in this matter, be as- 
sured that you will find Him—nay, in 
the very search you have begun to find 


Him. You could never have begun the 
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search, as VPascal said, unless 
already had the truth shining, however 
dimly, within you. God is in 
search. Seck tliim, and so approach 
Him, so draw near Him, that you shall 
know Him, in your experience, to be 
higher than prophet, to be “the way. 
and the truth, and the life.” “Come 
unto Me,” He says, “all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and | will give 
you rest.” Shall we not say to Him: 


you 


your 


“Jesus, Thou Joy of loving hearts! 

Thou Fount of Life! Thou Light of men! 
From the best bliss that earth imparts, 

We turn unfilled to Thee again.” 


CHINESE STUDENT CONFERENCES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By Arthur Rugh 


WO important impressions needed 
to be made on the students of 
two western nations: Our own uni- 
versity men needed to learn that Chinese 
students are friends and 
high-grade men; the Chinese students in 
America needed to see Christianity at 
its best in the lives of our stu- 
dents. Both results were secured at 
Northfield and Lake Geneva this sum- 
mer. 
Fifty-two Chinese students met at 
Lake Geneva with the American stu- 
dents from the Middle West. Sixty- 
four Chinese students from the Eastern 
states were at Northfield. At the same 
time, fifty more were in conference in 
California, but report of this conference 
has not been received. In the con- 
ference the Chinese students joined with 
the other delegates in the platform 
and life-work meetings, but had separate 
sible classes and discussion groups. 
About half of the men were not 


charming 


Christians, having come from the gov- 
ernment schools in China and having 
been sent to \merica by the govern- 
ment. These hundred and more men 
were in all stages of attitude toward 
Christianity, from the man who knew 
next to nothing about Christianity and 
was an ardent Confucianist to the 
Chinese Christian leader, who has seen 
more deeply into the meaning of Chris- 
tianity than most Americans and is liv- 
ing a life that shames the best of us by 
its beauty. 

The members of two of their Bible 
classes were asked to write out the 
points in Christianity in their Christian 
life which perplexed them most, and an 
interesting range of problems was dis- 
covered : 

“I cannot understand the Trinity.” 

“Can the miracles be explained lit- 
erally ?” 

“Will God punish the man who is 
sinful, or does He go about to help him?” 
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“A certain thing is right under cir- 
cumstances and wrong under other 
.... this troubles me.” 

“Ts it right to study the Bible on 
Sunday ?” 

“TI have great difficulty in keeping 
constant my fellowship with Christ.” 

These are human hearts and keen 
minds hurrying on, but with difficulty, 
to fuller light. The Chinese discussion 
groups, in contrast to our own con- 
ference, were, for obvious reasons, not on 
the problems of Association methods, but 
on the problems of religion in the indi- 
vidual life. 

Nothing surprised our own stu- 
dents more than the interest and skill 
of the Chinese students in athletics. 
At Northfield they furnished a baseball 
team which played with skill, sports- 
manship, wit and baseball terminology. 
In the lawn tennis tournament, both in 
singles and doubles, Chinese students 
were runners-up, and were only de- 
feated by a returned missionary from 
their own country. At Geneva the In- 
terstate Baseball Championship was won 
for Indiana by a clean hit at the right 
time by their shortstop, Mr. Chang, of 
Purdue. 

But the chief impression made, both 
on home leaders and Chinese students, 
was a spiritual one. Our own students 
who never expected to love a “China- 
man” fell in love here, charmed by lov- 
able men from the Orient; but, better 
than that, few American students in 
these conferences but fell in love more 
with Christ, Who can make such lives 
of beauty. One Chinese student, who 
had thus far in his life worshiped 
learning as the chief good, wrote to a 
friend later: “Those ten days were 
worth more to me than ten years of 
study, for God’s strength for life was 
found.” 
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One scene at each conference will 
linger very long with our home leaders: 
Saturday night in the auditorium at 
Geneva, and it is the students’ own 
meeting to express what the days by 
the lake have meant to them. The 
Chinese speak first by courtesy. First, 
with perfect English, comes a story of 
a life-fight through years of home op- 
position and financial stringency ‘up 
through to the last years of preparation 
for Christian service to his own people. 
It bubbles over repeatedly with unex- 
pected wit, for it comes from a heart 
that has fought a hard fight and won. 
Then two men who, during these days, 
come into the Great Friendship. 
Words cannot write that, but we under- 
stood. 

Mr. Chang says: “I know there is 
a God, for two reasons: First, be- 
cause during these days He has given 
me victory over a sin for which I have 
long fought; and, secondly, because 
night and day I prayed that Indiana 
might win the state baseball champion- 
ship, and we did.” And then Mr. 
Chen. He didn’t want to do it, but he 
let us look into his home, far away, 
twelve years ago, when his saintly 
father and mother, sister and brother 
said to the Boxers: “These knees have 
never bowed before anyone except 
Jesus Christ. You may kill us, but we 
will not disown Him.” They were 
killed, and their son, years later at 
Geneva, with the spirit of God mighty 
in his life, pledged his life anew to the 
completing of his father’s unfinished 
ministry; and four hundred American 
students who heard him will never be 
the same again. 

The last Sunday afternoon at North- 
field, in the Congregational Church, four 
Chinese students tell the story of their 
conversion. One runs like this: “Nine 





years ago I entered a Christian school 
in China. I hated Christianity, and it 
didn’t make me like it to have to go to 
church, and it hurt my knees to kneel 
for the prayers; but it was all good for 
me, and before | left there I knew 
Christianity was true and right, but | 
would not accept. I knew my parents 
would oppose my being a Christian, and 
maybe they will yet; but these days at 
Northfield have convinced me that I 
must not wait longer to confess Christ 
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So the four men 
are baptized in the presence of their 
friends, while in far-away China four 
homes, 


and join the church.” 


unknowing, gave up _ their 
choicest sons as a first offering to the 
Christ they all once despised. 

Years will pass before we fully know 
how much international peace and the 
Kingdom of God have been advanced 
by these days of mingling of the na- 
tions under the spirit that 
Geneva and Northfield. 


rules at 


A WORD WITH BIBLE STUDY CHAIRMEN 


By Harrison S. Elliott 


Are you making plans to insure the 
your bible study leaders? 
[f not, we want a word with you. A 


year’s study of the problem by the Stu- 


success of 


dent Department culminated in the ex- 
periment in the training of 
under the direction of Professor Horne, 
of New York University, at the North- 
field Student Conference. 


leaders 


Growing out 
of this experience Professor Horne has 
prepared a manual on the Leadership 
of Bible Study Groups. who 
have gone over the manuscript feel that 


it gives just those concrete, helpful sug- 


Those 


gestions which we have so much needed. 
Professor Horne has written the manual, 
not from the viewpoint of Bible study 
classes in general, but after a thorough 
consideration of the student group under 
a student leader. We have not before 
been able to offer you a manual so well 
suited to your needs. 

Here is your opportunity, especially 
if you did not gather your leaders into 
a training class last spring. 

1. Select a professor, minister, Gen- 
eral Secretary or graduate student as 


the supervisor of each course of study 
in which you are using student leaders. 

2. Let this supervisor meet with the 
leaders in a training class each week. 
The first part of the time can be spent 
in the consideration of a section of 
Professor Horne’s book and the last 
part can be devoted to the actual ma- 
terial for the next the 
This makes provision both for 


sessions of 
groups. 
training in principles and for coaching 
in the material from week to week. 

3. Let the supervisor give as much 
oversight as possible to the groups 
themselves, and also give time for per- 
sonal conferences with the leaders. 

Do not forget, when considering the 
material for the next study, that it is a 
training, and not another Bible class. 

These classes at the Northfield Sum- 
mer Conference were especially helpful 
because, instead of the supervisor of 
the course simply teaching the next les- 
son, there was frank conference in re- 
gard to it. Each 
ran somewhat as follows: 

(a) Statement of 


session of the class 


which 


difficulties 
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any of the leaders have experienced and 
frank consideration of these. 

(b) Statement of 
features. 

(c) Presentation of sections of the 
lesson plan by different members of the 
class and criticism and suggestions in 
regard to these by the other members. 


any encouraging 


(d) Frank suggestions and criticisms 
from the supervisor of the course. 

This means that each leader must 
make his preparation before he comes 
to the training class, and that it is in 
reality a conference of leaders. 

Are you taking advantage of the 
Xiblical and pedagogical courses offered 
in the curriculum ? 
the Life of Christ, for instance, will 
take some educational course in the 
curriculum and also a general course 
in the Life of Christ it will greatly 
strengthen their efficiency. 

We request that, instead of saying 
there is no way through on this problem 
of leadership, you join with many 
others in the Student Association in a 
careful study of the problem and earnest 
efforts to secure successful leadership. 
We are not through with the problem. 
It will doubtless be a problem as long 
as there is Bible study work, but you 


If your leaders in 


can make a contribution toward its 
solution. 
And this also: be sure to send us 


reports of failure, as well as of suc- 
cess. But do not fail to send with 
either a careful diagnosis of the causes 
of failure or success, so that the infor- 
mation may be of service. Remember 
to send suggestions at any time which 
will help strengthen Bible study. 
Perhaps it was noticed that no re- 
quest last spring on the 
statistical blanks for the report of any 
student who remained in a Bible study 
group than If he 


was made 


less two months. 
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simply signed his name to a card but 
never appeared in a group, he certainly 
did not get enough help from Bible 
study to justify his being reported as 
enrolled. but we must not lessen our 
efforts to secure adequate enrolment. 
The Bible study campaign is not over 
until the year has closed, and no Bible 
study chairman has lived up to his 
privileges unless he has formulated and 
carried out thorough plans to see that 
an adequate approach is made to every 
man in the institution on the subject 
of Bible study. 

You may have noticed also that a 
request was made for statistics in re- 
gard to enrolment in other Bible classes 
than those directly under the Associa- 
tion. This is in recognition of the fact 
that the Bible study chairman’s busi- 
ness is not solely to promote Associa- 
tion groups, but rather to make a care- 
ful study of the local situation and of the 
Bible study opportunities available, and 
to see to it that every last man possible 
in the institution is enrolled in a thor- 
ough voluntary Bible study class. It 
is not a matter of competition, but of 
the largest co-operation. 

Perhaps you are disappointed that no 
new text is ready to be offered this fall. 
So is the Student Department. While 
effort was put forth to see that such a 
text would be ready, circumstances over 
which the department had no control 
prevented. But this does not mean that 
the department is asleep. The commis- 
sion which was appointed to make a 
study of the matter of Bible study 
texts, after thorough investigation, has 
its recommendations in regard to new 
texts ready. This year should see one 
published and other plans 
ready for vour criticism and sugges- 
tion. In the meantime, do not forget 
that, while we must continually strive 


new text 
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for improvement, there is already at 
your disposal in the Student Movement 
texts, according to the judgment of ex- 
perts, the courses best suited for the 
voluntary Bible work of American col- 
lege men. These suggestions as to the 
best texts now available: For the Life 
of Christ use Dr. Bosworth’s Studies, 
making use only of Studies, or Bos- 
worth’s “Christ in Everyday Life,” 
supplementing The Morning Watch 
readings by weekly topics for study and 
discussion provided by the supervisor 
of the course. Other suggested texts 
are: “New Studies in Acts’”—Bos- 
worth. “Life of Paul’—Leacock. “Will 
of God”—Wright. “Men of the Old 
Testament”—Willman. Two _ studies 
prepared by the Student Department of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion will be found very helpful for our 
work: “The Parables of Jesus,” by 
Elbert Russell, a series of twelve studies 
dealing in a most helpful and suggestive 
way with the Parables of our Lord, 
and the “Social Message of Jesus,” by 
Edward S. Parsons, a text dealing with 


the social teachings of Christ. Pre- 
paratory departments will be much 
pleased with Frederick M. Harris’ 


“The Campaign of Friendship” (new), 
a series of ten suggestive studies in 
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“The Life of Christ,” with a separate 
manual for leaders. 

Now a final word: These are some 
suggestions. But what are you going 
to do this year? If we could talk per- 
sonally with you a few minutes, it 
would almost be possible to predict 
whether or not Bible study will succeed 
in your institution. Are you taking the 
chairmanship of the Bible Study Com- 
mittee simply because you were asked 
and somebody was needed, or are you 
Bible study chairman because you be- 
lieve thoroughly that here is your op- 
portunity really to reach the lives of 
men for Christ? Are you doubtful 
whether anything much can be accom- 
plished, or have you made up your 
mind that difficulties and discourage- 
ments shall not baffle you? Is this simply 
a student position, or have you caught 
the vision that you are really a co- 
worker with the Master, and that the 
success or failure of an important part 
of His work in your institution, hu- 
manly speaking, rests with you, and 
are you trusting in Him for help and 
guidance? The Bible Study Committee 
will never surpass your vision and en- 
thusiasm and consecration. The Master 
is depending on you. Will you fail 
Him? 





ASPECTS OF THE PRESENT MOHAMMEDAN 
SITUATION 


By the Rev. Samuel M. Zwemer, Missionary to Arabia 


ERTAIN aspects of the Moslem 
world today, in its political and so- 
cial delevopment, are especially sig- 
nificant for students. Because, on the 
one hand, they relate to movements of 
thought and currents of opinion not 
always evident to the superficial obser- 
ver. And, on the other hand, it is the 
educated, or student class, among the 
Moslems that are especially affected by 
them. 

In no part of the world does intel- 
lectual attainment, or even mere literacy, 
so surely produce leadership as among 
Moslems. Egypt is a striking example. 
Only five and four-tenths per cent. of 
the people can read and write, and of 
the native Egyptians only four and one- 
half per cent. The total number of 
those who can read at all throughout 
the whole of Egypt is only 608,000. 
The number of women who can read, 
in the Nile Valley, is 60,000. Moslem 
education in Egypt may be compared to 
a tree, of which the Azhar University 
is at once the root and the ripest fruit. 
Of the 207,000 boys in Government 
schools, ninety-four per cent. are in the 
primary mosque schools, where little 
more than mere ability to read the 
Koran by rote is taught. Three per 
cent. attend primary schools, and only 
nine-tenths per cent. ever reach the sec- 
ondary school. The few students who 
enter the schools for law, medicine or 
technical institutions, and the small 
number who graduate from the Moslem 
University as religious leaders, control 
and dominate thought for the masses. 
In a land of illiterates the man who can 


read at all is a leader. The Oriental 
reads aloud, and so becomes a teacher. 
Reckoning the entire Moslem world 
population of 200 millions, the educated 
student class among them is doubtless 
less than one per cent., or 2,000,000. 
Yet these are, in a sense, the only in- 
tegers in the problem of the race, and 
the rest are ciphers, which only have 
value when joined to the integers. The 
student class mould public opinion 
everywhere; move the masses to fana- 
tic activity, or lull them into stolid 
passivity. They control the press and 
produce all present-day literature. From 
such centers as Calcutta, Lucknow, 
Cairo, Constantinople and Algiers the 
influence of the Moslem press is literally 
world-wide. For example, two brother- 
printers of Kurdish extraction have 
worked with splendid enthusiasm in 
Cairo in the last few years to produce 
a revival of Moslem learning, by re- 
printing all the medieval works of 
Ghazali, ransacking European libraries 
for rare manuscripts! 

If there is one class in the non-Chris- 
tian world that merits our sympathy, 
our prayers and our efforts, it is the 
student class of Islam. 

One phase of the Mohammedan situa- 
tion today which is evident to all is the 
widespread political unrest. It exhibits 
itself on similar lines of nationalism, 
anti-foreign movements, and a desire for 
democracy in regions widely separated. 
It draws all Moslems together by a 
common sympathy and hope. The pub- 
lic press (Cairo alone has 8 daily 
newspapers) and the Dervish Orders, 
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with their numerous zwias, or monas- 
have, within the 
past decade, knit together Moslem peo- 
ples into a new solidarity. The heart 
and brain of all the movements 
for emancipation and the revival of na- 
tional life in North Africa, 
Persia or India, are the student class. 


teries, everywhere, 


new 
kgvpt, 


The leaders of the revolutions in Tur- 
key and Persia were men with West- 
ern education, or who had tasted the 
forbidden fruits of Christian 
tion. When we think of the duplicity 
and deceit of Western diplomacy in the 
nearer East, of what Mr. Shuster calls 
“the Persia,’ and the 
shameful bombardment of sacred cities 


civiliza- 


strangling of 


by the Russians, of the war in Tripoli 
and the occupation of Morocco, are we 
surprised that there is unrest in the 
Moslem world? Who can help admire 
the tone of the letter, of which we give 
two extracts, addressed by Ahmed Riza 
Bey, when president of the Turkish 
Chamber of Deputies, to a Christian in 
England ? 

“I have no wish to deny or defend 
certain acts of injustice committed at 


places within the Ottoman Empire. 
There have been—not, as you say, 
massacres, but—regrettable acts; and 


there will continue to be such acts for 
some time yet, because in some parts of 
Asia, Arabia and Albania tiie popula- 
tion has been accustomed to live under 
a régime of special privileges and finds 
it difficult to familiarize itself with a 
régime of equality. This difficulty 
seems to be shared by Europeans, who 
shelter themselves behind the Capitula- 
tions and refuse to conform to 
the laws of the country. The 
reforms, especially material 
reforms, have not been promptly carried 
out. . The Government has been 
several reasons: first of 


necessary 


hindered for 
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all, because it has had neither money, 
nor time, nor tranquillity. For this lack 
of tranquillity official Europe is partly 
responsible; the affairs of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, of Rumelia, of Crete, and 
of the Tripolitaine (not to mention a 
thousand diplomatic worries) have 
cruelly hampered the Government. 

After all, we are not angels. Like you, 
defects. You 
say, Sir, that humanity has no geographic 
limits. True; but do not be content 
with enunciating the maxim—apply it 


we have qualities and 


to the past as well as to the present. 
Remember what England, in the time of 
that great man Cromwell, did to restore 
order and insure progress. Ireland and 
Scotland swam in blood. Cromwell ex- 
pelled from Parliament all the agitators 
who did not agree with his policies.” 
To “see ourselves as ithers see us” is 
the part of wisdom, if we would under- 
stand the present political situation in 
Moslem lands. Although the book is 
one-sided and full of misstatements, 
Duse Mohammed's “In the Land of the 
Pharaohs” is well worth reading. Ac- 
cording to this nationalist, “Sir Eldon 
Gorst’s little finger is thicker than Lord 
Cromer’s loins; for whereas the ex- 
Proconsul chastised the Egyptians with 
whips, the Rehoboam 
chastised them with scorpions.” 


has 
It is 
a question that calls for earnest consid- 
eration, in how far the missionary may 
conscientiously ally himself with these 


modern 


nationalist movements and openly pro- 
test against the un-Christian conduct of 
the West in its game of politics. 

The second phase of the present-dav 
situation is that of the intellectual re- 
adjustment which has become necessary 
in the minds of all thinking Moslems 
because of the philosophical and social 
disintegration of Islam by the impact of 
Christianity. Here 


the currents run 
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contrary and with terrific force. One 
must read Moslem papers to appreciate 
the pathos of the situation. The con- 
servatives have as their watchword: 
“Back to Mohammed!” They hope to 
repristinate the old religion by a return 
to the Golden Age. The weakness of 
Islam, in their opinion, is its spirit of 
compromise. This movement finds its 
stronghold in the pilgrim centers, and 
even yet in the old university at Cairo. 
The progressives, the advocates of the 
new Islam, are just as anxious to get 
away from the Mohammed of the old 
traditions, to substitute for the Mo- 
hammed of history an idealized prophet. 
A writer in “The Comrade,” of Cal- 
cutta, the ablest English paper edited 
by Moslems,  stigmatizes Professor 
Margoliouth’s recent “Life of Mo- 
hammed” as “the vilest biography of 
the Prophet that has yet been written 
by a Christian.” The Christian reader 
is surprised that every statement in that 
biography is based on Moslem sources. 
Not only the character of Mohammed, 
but his ideals of conduct and the whole 
daily life of a pious Moslem, which is 
bound up in ritualistic practices, need 
readjustment to fit in with modern con- 
ditions. Music and plastic art were 
condemned by the Prophet. Today they 
erect statues to Moslem heroes on the 
streets of Cairo, and I see an advertise- 
ment in one of the Indian papers that 
“Dr. Iqbal’s national song, sung by a 
Mohammedan gentleman of Aligarh as 
a gramophone record, is sold through- 
out India, to aid the Moslem University 
fund.” 

Yet the old spirit of Islam dies hard. 
According to the Indian papers, there 
is a party in Afghanistan strongly op- 
posed to the policy of progress which 
the present Amir has initiated. They 
view with uneasiness the introduction 
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of motor-cars, telephones and other ap- 
pliances of Western civilization. Fac- 
tories for the manufacture of arms and 
ammunition have their full approval, 
but they have apprehension that rail- 
ways may be built, and that the “peace- 
ful penetration” of Afghanistan by 
European engineers may result in the 
sapping of its independence. The 
priesthood, mostly bigoted men, share 
these views and impress them upon the 
common people. 

According to “The Near East,” it is 
announced that in future all copies of 
the Koran imported into Turkey will be 
examined by the office of the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam, and will be confiscated if they 
are found to contain misprints or false 
readings. This decision of the Porte 
has attracted some notice in the press, 
but it is only a partial return to the con- 
ditions that existed under Abdul Hamid. 
Then no copies at all were allowed to 
be imported, so that the establishment 
of a censorship on copies from abroad 
is no great hardship. In view of the 
marvelous purity that has been main- 
tained in the Koranic text and the vital 
importance that there should be no fall- 
ing off from this standard, the action of 
the Porte is not only perfectly com- 
prehensible, but it is to be welcomed by 
all who appreciate the value of the 
Koran and have any care for exact 
scholarship. 

This time of intellectual unrest and 
of readjustment of ethical ideals is the 
golden opportunity for evangelization. 
While they are searching for new 
ideals let us hold up before them the 
crucified and risen Christ! 

The third aspect of the situation, 
equally remarkable, is the renewed 
hostility of Islam toward Christianity. 
Formerly they ignored Christian books 
and Christian missions. Now Moslems 
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are fully informed of Protestant mis- 
sionary activity, and are endeavoring to 
produce a counter movement in the 
shape of Moslem propagandism. 

From Beirut we hear that a leading 
Moslem has bitterly attacked Chris- 
tians, and especially the Roman Catholic 
Church, in a series of newspaper arti- 
cles. And the strength of this opposi- 
tion is evident, because he has keenly 
driven home his arguments just where 
the Roman Church is most vulnerable. 
There is no cowardice or timidity on 
the part of Moslems in their attitude 
toward the Christian faith. When the 
French “Revue du Monde Musalman’” 
devoted its entire number for Novem- 
ber, 1911, to a resumé of the Cairo, 
the Edinburgh and the Lucknow Mis- 
sionary Conferences under the title, 
“The Conquest of the Moslem World,” 
the leading Moslem daily of Cairo 
boldly translated all this material in a 
series of leading articles, without note 
or comment. Whatever may be the 
ignorance of Christians in regard to 
Moslem propagandism and the strength 
of the Moslem faith, Moslems them- 
selves are not willing to remain in 
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ignorance of Protestant missions. Even 
from distant China, from Afghanistan 
and from the heart of Asia there are 
reports of a revival among Moslems 
and attempts at writing against Chris- 
tians. 

In conclusion, it is well to remember 
that every one of these phases in the 
present Moslem unrest is distinctly fa- 
vorable for the spread of Christianity. 
We have nothing to fear, but every- 
thing to gain from political changes in 
the Moslem world. All of them tend 
toward liberty and equality. The in- 
tellectual readjustment is preparing 
Moslems for an intelligent appreciation 
of the superiority of Christianity. 
While those of us who live close to 
Moslems cannot help believe that the 
revival of Islam and the bitter an- 
tagonism on the part of some of the 
learned classes are like the persecutions 
of Saul in the days of early Christianity, 
the leaders are themselves already half 
convinced and are in doubt of their own 
position. Shall we not pray that the 
vision of the Christ may lead them to 
become the apostles of the new dis- 
pensation in the world of Islam? 
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THE BOOK OF THE OPEN LIFE* 


By Henry Israel, Editor of ‘‘Rural Manhood” 


HE title of the book indicates the 
author’s purpose clearly. It is in- 
tended to be socially serviceable. It 
will prove a helpful short cut to a 
knowledge of the new tural civiliza- 
tion, as it is being championed by those 
of optimistic spirit based on a knowl- 
edge of the facts and of constructive 
imagination. It makes its appeal to 
those orderly, trained minds of young 
men and women of our colleges “who 
love country life enough to resist the 
lure of the city and invest their talents 
in rural Christian leadership.” 

As a student of the problem, Pro- 
fessor Fiske has been true to the exist- 
ing conditions which confront the 
pioneers of Christian service in this 
comparatively new and _ undiscovered 
field. His appeal throbs with the in- 
spiration of high courage and optimism 
toward constructive service in the 
realm which makes for the real charac- 
ter of the nation. 

Early in the statement and definition 
of the rural problem the author in- 
jects the “challenge” spirit into the 
book. “It is the problem of maintain- 
ing in our farm communities a Chris- 
tian civilization with modern American 
ideals of happiness, efficiency and 
progress.” For the social engineer and 
Christian statesman-to-be, here is “a 
problem of industrial efficiency, of 
economic progress, of social co-opera- 
tion and recreation, of home and com- 
fort, of educational equipment for rural 
life, of personal happiness of religious 
vitality and of institutional develop- 
ment for community service.” 


* The Challenge of the Country. Professor G. Wal- 
ter Fiske. Price, $0.50, paper bound; $0.75, cloth 
bound. Association Press, New York. 


A thoroughgoing analysis follows in 
the first chapter as to the growth of the 
city, the depletion of rural communities, 
and the consequent lack of adequate 
rural leadership. The heart of the 
chapter is in the treatment of “the un- 
fortunate urbanizing of rural life,” in 
which the author commits himself, with 
all other constructive thinkers on the 
country life movement, to that funda- 
mental principle that the redemptive 
forces of country life are the resident 
forces. “The new rural civilization 
must be indigenous to the soil, not a 
mere urbanizing veneer.” 

At the risk of being misunderstood, 
Professor Fiske takes the stand that 
“our civilization is fundamentally rural; 
that the country for centuries got along 
fairly well without the city; but that 
the city could not live a month with- 
out the country.” Aristotle, the philoso- 
pher; Fererro, the historian; Meline, 
the French statesman; Plunket, the 
Irish leader—all combine to give agri- 
culture and the rural civilization the 
primacy in national well-being. The 
urgency of the author’s appeal is, 
therefore, not overstated. 

In the second chapter signs of a new 
faith in rural life are indicated. City- 
bred students are making their way to 
agricultural colleges, as is shown from 
the records of several state colleges of 
agriculture, where from thirty per cent. 
to fifty per cent. come from urban cen- 
ters. The overcrowding of the profes- 
sions and the “cost of living” pressure 
makes farming inviting from a purely 
financial viewpoint, to which the stu- 
dents themselves testified in an investi- 
gation that was made at one of the 
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Lesides the inde- 
pendence of farming, love of Nature, 
outdoor life, its interesting character 
and the healthful life it makes possi- 
ble are additional 
husbandry 
claim. 


agriculiural colleges. 


inducements which 


out, these students 
The pressure on all sides of city 
life, the struggle for a livelihood, the 
loneliness in the 


holds 


and other 
drawbacks of city life, are persuading 
many to live in the country from choice. 
It was the experience of one country 
boy who wrote: 
the city, 


crowd, 


“| lived one year in 
which was long enough.” 
Thus the attractiveness of country life, 
the partnership with Nature, rural sin- 
cerity and real neighborliness and the 
needed difficulties in rural life make for 
strong manhood and womanhood of 
health, well tested mental re- 
sources and the skyward outlook. Here 
lies the real significance of the coun- 
try life movement. While the back-to- 
soil movement is not to be discouraged, 
the country life movement is a work- 
ing out of the desire to make rural 
civilization as effective and satisfying as 
other civilizations. It is the timely 
recognition of inherent values in and 
for the country. It is no 


ment. 


robust 


new move- 
It is new only to those who 
have recently discovered it. 

Its early history, its development 
through the agricultural colleges and 
the nationalizing of the country life 
movement through the Roosevelt Com- 
mission on Country Life, with its call 
for rural leadership and its constructive 
program for rural betterment, all com- 
bine to bring to the student’s mind a 
growing conviction of the magnificent 
opportunity of a large service to be ren- 
dered. He begins to appreciate this 
even more as he pursues the study of 
institutions and agencies that are at 
work in the course of this chapter. 
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There is a note of triumph as the 
author launches into the third chapter, 
in which he establishes 
the new rural civilization. 


his basis for 
The conquest 
of isolation through the telephone, good 
roads, steam and electric lines, rural 
postal service and the automobile is 
portrayed, that brings out of apology 
for living in the country a just pride 
of a rural heritage and rural home life. 

So with the emancipation from 
drudgery by manifold mechanical! ap- 
pliances on the land and in the home 
there is wrought a social revolution 
which has already brought real satisfac- 
tion to thousands of progressive farmers. 

Increased popular intelligence, the 
awareness of a new day in the social 
consciousness, intensified loyalty—all are 
making real progress in the school, the 
church and the farm in the consumma- 
tion of the will of God. 

“Farming must be profitable enough 
to maintain a_ self-respecting rural 
folk.” This profitableness in scientific 
agriculture and what it has developed 
Professor Fiske handles in a very illu- 
minating manner, calling up various 
achievements in the application of 
fundamental laws to soil refinement and 
plant and animal breeding. 

“You cannot hope to build a prosper- 
ous country church on poor soil or 
maintain it on bad farming.” The 
permanency of rural Christendom is 
dependent upon profitable farming; and 
herein lies the key to the fourth chap- 
ter, that the church must inspire an 
appreciation for the ‘holy land,’ as a 
sacred stewardship of natural resources 
and to an_ efficiency 


administration 
which will make for a genuine coming 
of the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The problem of social reconstruction 
affords an opportunity of Christian so- 
cial engineering as is not easily found 
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anywhere, not excepting the foreign 
field. Rampant individualism, with all 
that this breeds, calls for the very 
finest of patient and enduring Chris- 
tian leadership and no little insight 
toward the establishment of the spirit 
of co-operation, both social as well as 
economic. Professor Fiske presents in 
this fifth chapter of his book a diagnosis 
which reaches to the very heart of 
country life difficulties, but not without 
a way out. Here the author draws 
upon actual experience in this and other 
nations. 

The sixth chapter lays hold upon the 
country school, and, in the words of 
the Country Life Commission, “is re- 
sponsible for ineffective farming, lack 
of ideals and the drift to town.” With 
urban-minded teachers, inferior equip- 
ment and meager support, how else 
could it be? It should be said, how- 
ever, on no matter is the farmer so 
alive as to secure for his boys and 
girls “farm” education. He has begun 
to appreciate the inconsistency of the 
old school curriculum, and as the re- 
sult new buildings are being erected 
and special courses introduced. The 
one-room school is giving way to the cen- 
tralized rural school, with its 
courses in agriculture, domestic science, 
etc. School improvement leagues, com- 
posed of parents, rural libraries, farm- 
ers’ institutes, the agricultural colleges 
and their extension work, are speeding 
on the education for country life. 

In the seventh chapter Professor 
Fiske lays himself out to give to the 
student an analysis and a constructive 
program for the country church, as well 
as such allies as the 
School, the rural 
Young Women’s 
tions. 


high 


rural 
Young 


Sunday 
Men’s and 
Christian Associa- 
To condense his diagnosis and 
prescription into a single sentence, he 
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says: “The country church has_ be- 
come decadent where it has ceased to 
serve its community. It may find its 
largest life again in the broadest kind 
of sacrificial service.” Because of his 
close contact through his seminary re- 
lationship the author draws upon his 
experiences with country churches, as 
well as young men entering the min- 
istry who come from country towns, 
and gives to this chapter some dashes 
of high lights which help to make it one 
of the most, if not the most, penetrat- 
ing chapter of the whole book. 

As to the test of the efficiency of the 
church, the reviewer ventures to pre- 
sent one more of the author’s pungent 
statements when he says: “The busi- 
ness of the church is to get the religion 
of the Lord Jesus Christ into the com- 
munity.” This against the commonly 
accepted program of swelling member- 
ship rolls, emphasizing exterior ostenta- 
tion and trying to get the community 
into the church. 

The “challenge” chapter very well 
follows the foregoing. Rural progress 
is waiting for trained leadership and in 
many lines. There is recognized here 
a general “unawareness” on the part of 
the colleges of the need of a trained 
leadership for the country. This may 
be partly due to the overshadowing in- 
fluence which our urban civilization ex- 
erts in all the agencies for “nation” 
building as well as the colleges. 

sut there are really great rural op- 
portunities for community _ building, 
such as may be found in the rural edu- 
cator, the country minister, the coun- 
try doctor, the legal profession, and in 
the profession of agriculture. 

“Men, however, can never solve the 
rural problem without the help of 
women.” This challenge to college 
women the author ably substantiates, as 
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he presents the values of activity into 
which trained womanhood may cast her 
lot. As a rural teacher; as a pioneer of 
the new ideals of health and hygiene in 
the capacity of a trained nurse or 
woman physician; as a librarian; a 
specialist in household economics; as 
a “vital” demonstration center of rural 
refinement and Christian living in the 
homestead of the countryside; as a 
womanly leader in church and club 
work, and as a county secretary of 
rural Christian Association work, the 
college woman of the right sort will 
find a rare opportunity of life sharing 
among the folk of the land. 

As a distinct opportunity for religious 
leadership, Professor Fiske is the first 
to advance the suggestion for the in- 
crease Of woman ministers in rural 
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parishes, growing out of the lack of 
trained men for the hundreds of un- 
manned rural churches in America. 

The appendix contains a classified 
bibliography for collateral reading in 
connection with the topics treated in 
each chapter of the book. 

Altogether, this book should accom- 
plish what the author set out to do— 
namely, to awaken a real desire for life 
service in the country as the result of 
the evidence presented in the foregoing 
chapters. The intelligent application of 
such life service, however, will depend 
upon a further study of this great na- 
tional problem, as is indicated in the 
suggestions for further reading. Its 
message is a message of triumph for 
rural civilization in the Kingdom of 
God. 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR MISSION 
STUDY COMMITTEES 


By J. Lovell Murray 


HE work done last year in the 
voluntary study of world prob- 
lems by college students was well in 
advance of what was reported in any 
previous year. This was true, not only 
in respect of the numbers engaging in 
this study (36,580 in 661 institutions), 
but in the quality of work done and in 
the results already apparent. But the 
call for a larger and better study of 
foreign missionary questions and coun- 
tries and of the great social problems at 
home grows louder with each year, and 
the duty of the hour for all Association 
cabinets and missionary committees is 
to settle down to harder thinking and 
more vigorous action than ever before. 


A few suggestions are here offered 
as to some of the earlier steps which 
should be taken in the fall by mission 
study committees if this is to be a suc- 
cessful year of mission study. It is as- 
sumed that a _ strong, representative 
committee is already appointed, and that 
its members have all read carefully the 
pamphlet literature on mission study or 
are prepared to do so at once. Indeed, 
it is doubtful if anyone should be as- 
signed to this committee except on the 
understanding that he will familiarize 
himself with these pamphlets. 

1. The committee should meet im- 
mediately after the opening of college 
for prayer and the outlining of its 
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work. Having as a background the re- 
lation of this work to the other parts 
of the program of the Christian Asso- 
ciation and the place of mission study 
in the whole scheme of the missionary 
activities of the college, the initial meet- 
ing of the committee in the fall may 
be devoted to a general drafting of the 
policy for the year. If a policy has 
been framed in the spring, it should 
now be carefully reconsidered. The 
values of missionary intelligence should 
be enumerated and estimated. A _ pro- 
fessor, local pastor or layman might be 
asked to set forth briefly some of these 
values. The records of the last year’s 
mission study work should be consid- 
ered and points of advance agreed upon. 

Here we come to the heart of the 
meeting. The consideration of a for- 
ward movement in mission study will 
gather around three questions: (1) How 
may we greatly increase the number of 
students in mission study classes? In 
most institutions the increase this year 
should be large; in many cases a many- 
fold gain. Last year one university re- 
ported 586 men in classes. One women’s 
college enrolled 397. <A college that 
had not a single class the year before 
enlisted 125 students in the study of 
missions. The committee should dis- 
play much courage at this point. Let a 
definite standard be set as a minimum 
number to be enrolled in_ classes. 
(2) How may we promote a more 
worthy type of mission study? Here 
various improvements may be decided 
upon, such as the substituting of groups 
for large classes, the supplying of more 
reference material, the better training 
of the leaders, especially in normal 
groups, the sustaining of the interest 
as the courses proceed, the stimulating 
of more thoroughgoing study by the 
members of the classes. (3) How may 
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we secure the real objectives of our 
mission study work this year? The 
consideration of this most vital ques- 
tion will bring the committee to its 
knees, for this is the most difficult 
problem of all, and it is the answer to 
this question that really measures the 
worth of the year’s work. If it does 
not issue in genuine conviction and in 
decisions for self-sacrificing service it 
will fail of its real purpose. 

In the light of the discussions at this 
meeting, it is more than likely that the 
committee will call at once for the 
strengthening of its membership. Nu- 
merically and in quality, its personnel 
should be exceptionally strong. It is 
most important that there should be a 
full attendance of the committee at this 
first meeting, and that at least two full 
hours be devoted to it. 

2. The mission study program as thus 
outlined or revised should be presented 
to the cabinet for early and unhurried 
attention. When the time arrives for 
opening the campaign to enroll stu- 
dents in classes the cabinet, to its last 
member, should throw its weight into 
the propaganda. But this attitude and 
action on the cabinet’s part cannot be 
expected unless its members have care- 
fully considered the proposed policy and 
adopted it as their own. 

3. No time should be lost in appoint- 
ing the leaders of classes. Here the 
greatest care must be exercised, for the 
fate of a class is largely in the hands 
of its leader. The first requisite on the 
part of the leader is thorough mission- 
ary conviction; no combination of quali- 
ties can atone for the lack of this su- 
preme requirement. This implies his 
readiness to devote the necessary time 
and energy to his task. After this 
comes the various qualities which we 
usually associate with the idea of leader- 
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ship—attractiveness, commanding _per- 
sonality, tact, cleverness, and so forth— 
and with these the pedagogical gift, 
the ability to present material to other 
minds with clearness, perspective and 
persuasiveness. Experience in teaching 
and ample knowledge of the subject to 
be studied should not be insisted upon; 
they can be acquired later. And es- 
pecially must committees beware of ap- 
pointing the most available students. 
Those who are best equipped for this 
particular service should be drafted for 
it. In all probability they will be 
found among the most gifted and in- 
fluential students in college, and will, 
therefore, have their hands deep in a 
number of student activities. But if 
they are the best qualified, they should 
be invited to lead classes. And if the 
invitation is rightly presented, a task 
so attractive and so rich in the possi- 
bility of abiding fruitfulness as the 
leadership of a mission study class will 
present claims which few conscientious 
students would care or dare to set aside. 
It may even be necessary that they 
should withdraw from some of their 
other activities. Of course, it must be 
remembered that not only undergradu- 
ates, but professors, pastors and others, 
may be drawn upon to lead classes. 

4. With equal care the courses for 
study should be selected. Many a fail- 
ure must be attributed to the casual, 
haphazard choice of text-books. The 
“Mission Study Prospectus for 1912- 
1913,” which may be had_ without 
charge from the Student Volunteer 
Movement, recommends fifty-two text- 
books, and in almost every institution 
the courses for mission study might 
well be chosen from this list. Before 
the selection is made the article on this 
subject in THe INTERCOLLEGIAN for 
April, tott, should be read. In study- 


ing foreign missions, the chief atten- 
tion should be given to Brown’s “The 
Chinese Revolution” and Speer’s “South 
American Problems,” the two new text- 
books of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. Indeed, unless there is some 
strong reason to the contrary, these 
books should be studied in every col- 
lege. Then in the study of North 
American problems first place should 
be given to the new text-books, liske’s 
“The Challenge of the Country,” 
Weatherford’s “Present Forces in Negro 
Progress,” and Devine’s “Family Re- 
habilitation.” It is of importance, too, 
that for each of the courses to be 
studied an adequate supply of reference 
material should be provided. 

5. The campaign for enrolment in 
classes should be made as wide as the 
student body. In some colleges only 
the obviously interested have been ap- 
proached. It must be borne in mind 
that there is an appeal in the study of 
these great social and missionary prob- 
lems for every student. To begin with, 
it should almost go without saying that 
all the members of the Christian Asso- 
ciation will be eager to enlist in this 
undertaking once they clearly under- 
stand that it will help in so large and 
unique a way in their equipment for 
citizenship in the world-wide Kingdom 
of God. But the effort for enrolment 
should extend far beyond this number. 
Since the subjects to be studied are in- 
vested with such absorbing interest, 
since they are so modern, practical and 
attractive, and since, especially in this 
day of growing world consciousness, 
their culture value is so great, the invi- 
tation to enter upon or continue the 
study of missions should be carried to 
every student in college. And let it be 
carried, too, not diffidently or semi- 
apologetically, but with confidence and 
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enthusiasm. Every student should have 
the matter brought to his attention from 
half a dozen different angles. There 
are many ways of doing this, among 
which the rally and the individual can- 
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vass should be mentioned as particularly 
effective. For suggestions in regard to 
methods, attention is directed to the 
pamphlet, “The Organization of Mission 
Study Among Students.” ° 


SECRETARIES 


IN THE ORIENT 


By J. N. Montgomery 


O record the experiences and im- 
pressions made on a trip through 


Palestine, and the many _ incidental 
happenings that a group of college 


men had when coming in contact with 
the minds and customs of foreign peo- 
ple, would be a task of some magni- 
tude. The diaries of the party of 
fourteen, mostly Southern student secre- 
taries, are rich in incident of travel 
after the tour of the past summer. 
Starting on a trip which had been 
boldly conceived and carefully planned, 
the secretaries landed at Gibraltar on 
July 18 for a few hours’ sight-seeing. 
It was here one of the most exciting 
events of the trip occurred. Coming 
from the Southern Conference, in the 
mountains of North Carolina, Gibraltar 
did not seem an impossible feat to 
three, who began a rapid ascent. For 
a record of their capture by the au- 
thorities, their trial, the leaving of the 
North German Lloyd steamer, their 
acquittal—are not these facts recorded 
in the war annals of the Government 
and in the newspapers in Europe? 
This tour, led by W. D. Weather- 
ford, was not primarily a pleasure trip, 
but was made especially to study the 
land and people of the Bible, to under- 


stand some of the tremendous needs of 
non-Christian lands, with a hope that 
the secretaries may thereby make 
stronger and more enthusiastic leaders 
of Christian work in the colleges. 

The main scene of travel was in 
Palestine and Egypt, although a few 
days were spent in Rome, Naples and 
Paris. It was unanimously agreed that 
the twenty-one days spent in Syria 
were the richest of the trip. Having 
the energy and curiosity of college men, 
nothing escaped the eyes of the secre- 
taries. Things were done in sightseeing 
that the average tourist does not ex- 
perience. The habit of mountain climb- 
ing continued. When a mountain came 
in sight, this party was not satisfied 
with coolly admiring it in the shade 
below, but, with a yell, would begin 
the ascent, and would not stop until 
the highest point was reached. Geri- 
zim, Ebal, Carmel, Tabor, not to speak 
of other heights, were climbed. While 
this meant work, yet it gave a splendid 
idea of the whole country, the size, the 
valleys, the rivers and general condi- 
tions, which could not have been gotten 
in other ways. Jericho, the Dead Sea, 
Jordan, the many points at Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Jacob’s Well, Schechem, Plain 
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of Esdraelon, Meggiddo, Nazareth, Ti- 
berias, the Sea of Galilee, Damascus, 
Heliopolis and Beirut were the points 
of interest from which they worked. 

The difficulties of making a trip in 
Syria are not nearly so great as is gen- 
erally supposed. It is a country lying, 
for the most part, high in the mount- 
ains, and, except for the middle of the 
day, is cool. We have suffered much 
more in some of our American cities 
than we did in Syria. While Egypt in 
summer was all that one could antici- 
pate, the Holy Land gives the summer 
tourists a delightful surprise, as far as 
weather is concerned. Jerusalem and 
other points are as high as 2,500 feet 
above the Mediterranean, with cool 
breezes from the sea. Then another 
advantage is that the rain does not pre- 
vent travel over muddy roads, as often 
happens during the spring season. The 
fact that splendid fruits were ripe and 
that there were very few tourists dur- 
ing the summer caused our party to 
receive good service at the hotels and 
at a reduced cost. 

At this time of the year there are no 
green fields or mountains covered with 
wild flowers, as happens in the spring. 
The trees and vegetation are found 
only around rivers and springs. But 
after traveling across dry, barren coun- 
tries for hours and then have a green 
valley burst upon the view is a sight 
that caused us to appreciate more such 
a country as America, where water is 
so plentiful, and to understand the many 
references in the Bible to water as the 
“giver of life.” 

It was particularly gratifying to see 
the growth of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in Europe and Asia. 
At Naples, Rome, Jerusalem, Beirut 
and Cairo young men were met in 
their Association quarters. The South- 


ern secretaries had a special interest in 
seeing the work among the students of 
the universities of Naples, as Southern 
college men have for several years con- 
tributed in support of this work. It 
was our pleasure to meet with a body 
of these students and discuss different 
phases of Association work with them. 
No more happy experience occurred on 
the whole trip than our dinner with 
Miss Leavitt and Sefor de Pertis, who 
have charge of this Association in 
Naples. Again, at Jerusalem a number 
of the Syrian young men met with us 
to hear of our work in North America. 

The main purposes of the trip were 
realized in splendid fashion. To these 
Southern secretaries a new understand- 
ing of the Bible has come for having 
seen the land and people of the Book. 
While the glory of Israel has faded, 
the habits and life of the people re- 
main much the same. The shepherds 
with their flocks, the farmer with his 
threshing floor, the merchants in their 
booths, the money changers, the women 
carrying their water pots, the vine- 
yards and fig trees, the lofty mount- 
ains, the barren hills, the burning sun 
by day and the cool breezes by night, 
the few but valuable springs, are some 
of the characteristics of the country 
that no doubt are much the same. 

A new appreciation of the heroic 
service of missionaries was secured by 
seeing Christian men and women in the 
place of their actual work with its sur- 
roundings of difficulty and need. At 
Hebron, Jerusalem, Beirut, Cairo and 
other places evangelistic, educational and 
medical work was seen. The hospital 
at Hebron was shown to us by one of 
the nurses. At this place Moham- 
medanism is very strong and fanatical, 
yet with these difficulties a splendid 
work has been continued for twenty 
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and has done much to break 
down a very strong prejudice against 
Christianity. Upon asking the mission- 
ary, “Do you ever have any converts?” 
“Oh, no; never any converts,’ came 
as a quick answer, as if such a thing 
was not to be expected there. Such 
heroic work is preparing the way for 
someone to reap a harvest, and it seems 
necessary that this long preliminary 
work must be done to break down high 
walls of prejudice. At other places the 
results were more encouraging, but at 


years, 
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no place could be found a more self- 
sacrificing spirit of service than at He- 
bron, where for twenty years they have 
worked without the encouragement of a 
single Christian in the town. 

Having had such experiences and 
having spent the summer in a study of 
the setting of the Bible, a tremendous 
stimulus to Christian service and life 
will be felt in those colleges which are 
so fortunate as to have had their secre- 
taries make this trip. It is to be hoped 
there will be more such trips. 


THE STUDENT WORLD 


The Cleveland Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has recently added to its working staff 
the following trained college secretaries. They 
do not come as Fellowship men, but as per- 
manent members oi the staff : 

D. W. Weist, College Secretary at Leland 
Stanford University, formerly secretary at 
Illinois University and a graduate of Ohio 
State, becomes assistant general secretary. 

H.. F. Henderson, formerly college secretary 
of the Pacific Coast and appointed by the In- 
ternational Committee to the foreign field, but 
permanently detained, becomes secretary of the 
Central Branch. 


George E. Forbes, graduate of Western Re- 
serve University, Fellowship man in Cleveland 
last year, becomes secretary of the Central 
Boys’ Branch. 

Winzor Jones, for several years general 
secretary at Oberlin, is assistant secretary of 
the West Side Branch. 

R. W. Hollinger, for three years college 
secretary at Western Reserve University, be- 
comes assistant religious work director. 

Professor R. W. Rogers, mechanical en- 
gineer of the Ellicott Machine Company, Balti- 
more, and graduate of the University of West 
Virginia, is assistant secretary in the educa- 
tional department. 


R. J. Hoddinott, Assistant Professor of 
Physics, of Baldwin University, is assistant 
secretary in the educational department. 

There are twelve conferences of Chinese 
students held annually: seven in China, one in 
England, one in Japan and three in America. 
The conferences in America have been noticed 
elsewhere in this issue. Those in China were 
eminently successful. Pastor Ding Lei Mei, 
who has been of such remarkable service in 
calling out Chinese students for the Christian 
ministry, continues to be a central figure in 
student life. Particularly remarkable was the 
oldest gathering, the Kiang-hau Conference at 


Hangchow, for the dominant Chinese leader- 
ship of Prof. Zia and Mr. Y. R. Woo. One 
missionary characterized the student confer- 
ences as the most promising agency of Chris- 
tian endeavor among Chinese students. 


The staff of the Student Department of the 
International Committee presents some 
changes for the work of the coming year. 


Richard Henry Edwards and Dr. M. S. Ex- 
ner have been added to the staff for special 
phases of social service, and together with A. 
M. Tranick will cover the field with more full- 
ness than ever before. 

Charles W. Bishop becomes general secre- 
tary of the new Canadian National Committee 
of Young Men's Christian Associations. In 
his place, H. G. Robertson will be field secre- 
tary for Canada. 


W. D. Weatherford is at present on a world 
tour from which he will return early in the 
spring of next year. 

Arthur Howe will be associated with David 
R. Porter in preparatory school work. 

J. W. Pontius has resigned as Eastern field 
secretary, and becomes general secretary at 
Ohio State University this year. 


Western Secretaries’ Conference. The 
Western secretaries of Student Christian As- 
sociations assembled at Estes Park, June 27 to 
July 14, for a combined summer school and 
conference. The program consisted of a Bible 
hour, an hour in modern religious problems, 
and an hour in Student Christian Association 
methods. Prof. Shaler Mathews had charge 
of the study work. The conference brought 
about a feeling of union and a desire for more 
co-operation, and also a deeper conviction as to 
the urgent need of more training and yet more 
for the task of the Student Christian Associa- 
tion Secretary. One special result was an 
arousing of all present to the serious respon- 
sibility of the college man for the high school 
boy and to the wonderful opportunity that the 
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college man’s prestige opens to him with the 
boys. This is the first conference of the kind 
of Western secretaries since 1909; as during 
the years 1910 and igi1t the Western secre- 
taries met with those from other parts of the 
United States and Canada in the Lake Forest 
Summer School. 


Federation Conference. The conference of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation, as 
previously noted, will assemble in America this 
year for the first time in many years. The 
gathering will take place at Lake Mohonk, 
june 2to8. The meeting of the General Com- 
mittee of the Federation precedes the confer- 
ence, May 27 to 31. There will be representa- 
tives of about forty nations. Owing to the 
fact that this gathering has much important 
business to transact requiring prolonged dis- 
cussion, the attendance is strictly limited. It 
will not be possible for many in America to be 
present at the meeting, but there will be a 
golden opportunity to come into contact with 
Student Christian leaders of other lands out- 
side of the formal sessions. There will be 
groups of delegates at all our student summer 
conferences, both among the men and the 
women. It is with peculiar pride that we wel- 
come this gathering to America. 


Conferences. There were some new fea- 
tures in the Student Summer Conferences this 
year. At the women’s conferences there were 
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this year groups studying Mormonism and the 
American Indian. A class in fundamentals of 
the Christian religion was placed at an hour 
when all delegates were free to attend. Both 
men’s and women’s conference continued on 
a larger scale the study of rural problems, 
using Warren H. Wilson’s “The Church of the 
Open Country” and George Walter Fiske’s 
“Challenge of the Country.” The training of 
group leaders has been a feature of confer- 
ences for a number of years. This year a 
special effort was put forth at the Northfield 
men’s conference to provide a high order of 
leader training combined with actual work in 
the leading of groups. Prof. H. H. Horne had 
charge of this special training work. The 
attendance at the nine women’s conferences 
was 2,601 and at the eight men’s conferences 
2,617. There was a special conference of 
preparatory school girls at Eagles Mere, Penn- 
sylvania, and a gathering for colored men stu- 
dents at King’s Mountain, N. C. There is 
everywhere a marked demand for social study 
in the conditions in rural communities and in 
city problems. This demand is being met now, 
and in the future it is certain that such study 
will occupy a prominent place in the future. 
Increasing interest is being aroused in the 
South in the study of the negro problem. The 
popularity of the student conferences does not 
in any way diminish as time goes on, and they 
still continue to be power-houses for the work 
of the Student Christian Association. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Spiritual Culture and Social Service. Charles 
S. McFarland. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell. $1.00. 


This title is significant of the new spirit of 
the leaders of the Christian churches. “Social 
Service” has been eyed askance, and much that 
has called itself so has been rightly laid aside; 
but the real Social Service has been raised to 
its rightful place in the Christian life, till it is 
clearly enunciated on all sides that there can 
be no true spiritual culture without such 
service. 

Let this book take its place with others as 
an able appeal for the wide-visioned, unselfish 
life, filled with great old truths presented 
freshly and vigorously. 

Some of the chapter headings are: 
Universal Law of Service,” 
Renunciation,” 
Affection.” 

College students will find this book inspir- 
ing. It may be very serviceable in passing on 
from man to man. 


“The 
“Acquirement by 
“The Measure of Religious 


Present Forces in Negro Progress. W. D. 
Weatherford. New York: Association 
Press. 50 cents. 


This is a work somewhat in advance of Dr. 
Weatherford’s earlier volume, “Negro Life in 


the South.” This book deals directly and fun- 
damentally with the life of the negro, espe- 
cially in the rural communities. 

The chapter headings show clearly the scope 
of the work: “Traits of Negro Character,” 
“Race Leadership and the Growth of Pride,” 
“Negro Population and Race Movements,” 
“The New Type of Negro Farmer,” “Improve- 
ments in Rural Schools,” “What the White 
Churches Are Now Doing for the Negro,” and 
“What the Associations Are Doing.” 

The same determination to make the reader 
see the real qualities of the colored race domi- 
nates this work as it does the previous one. 
The best of the two races are very far apart, 
and both these books are aimed at bringing 
them close together; and the careful reader 
will have ample opportunity of knowing the 
very best of the possibilities of the negro race 
as aided and loved by the white race. 

College students by the score will certainly 
use this book in study group classes. All who 
have been interested in the earlier volume will 
be glad to see the new work, which fills out, 
extends, and amplifies the presentation of the 
subject. Every library of every students’ 
association should possess this sympathetic 
treatment of the serious race problem of the 
United States. 





CALLS FOR WORKERS 
Wilbert B. Smith, Candidate Secretary 


In order to assist the missionary societies in finding these few workers the co-operation 
of all readers of THe INTERCOLLEGIAN is requested. There are young men and women in 
every community, perhaps among our own acquaintances, who are engaged in work at home 
of the same nature as that which these calls from abroad present. Why not bring these 
appeals to their attention? God has often used such printed statements to summon workers 
whom He has been preparing for His enterprise. 

Read the statement below that for every 568 persons in the United States there is one 
physician, while in China and Korea millions of men, women and little children are without 
medical assistance. The Chinese are open to the Gospel as never before. The medical 
missionary typifies to their minds in unusual fashion the message and mission of Jesus 
Christ. Is it not our business, whether we ourselves can go to the foreign field or not, to 
see that His message is sent? 

Business gifts and training can nowhere be better invested to-day for the interests of 
the kingdom than in China and Turkey. To manage such a college as that at Canton re- 
quires broad business ability and a high type of Christian devotion. The position of business 
manager is a man’s size undertaking. It is a real missionary task. Robert College in Con- 
stantinople has already made a great contribution to the progress of civilization in Turkey. 
It has entered upon a new era of still greater usefulness, with enlarged facilities and 
resources and an open-minded country awakening to its need for modern ideas. Two young 
men of earnest purpose will find that the positions in this college afford an opportunity for 
self-sacrifice and hard work. To increase the efficiency of the teaching staff in such colleges 
as these is to multiply the effectivenes of the whole institution. “Who will go for us?” 

Latin-American problems are being borne in upon us. The opening of the Panama Canal 
will multiply and tighten the bonds that unite the 40,000,000 people in the Southern Hemis- 
phere with the North. Tremendous moral, social and spiritual issues are at stake in the 
great cities and in the sparsely settled country regions. Mr. Speer states: “Throughout 
South America it is safe to say that from one-fourth to one-half of the population is 
illegitimate.” The educational problems confronting these nine republics are appalling. Of 
Chile, for instance, Professor Rowe says: “The system of primary education was neglected 
for many years, and resulted in a degree of illiteracy among the masses which made 
impassable the chasm between social classes. The extension of primary instruction has 
become one of the conditions prerequisite to orderly national advance.” Only one-sixteenth 
of the total population was in primary schools in 1907, compared with one-seventh in the 
United States. 

The needs of Cuba, India and Africa are constantly before us in the public press. 

The question now is, Who will go if we cannot? How can we help to find the workers? 

Inquiries and names of qualified persons should be sent to the Candidate Secretary of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, 125 East Twenty-seventh Street, New York City. 


Southern Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions 


Three evangelists for mission work in Cuba 
are greatly needed. The missions of this 
church are located in eight different cities in 
the north-central part of the island, in com- 
munities ranging from 3,000 to 25,000. This 
is a time of unrest and discontent in Cuba. 
The need for the pure Gospel of Jesus Christ 
is great. Opportunities for preaching are open 
on every hand. 

Apply to Rev. E. W. Smith, D. D., Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Nashville, Tenn. 


Harrison Industrial Training School, 
Tokyo, Japan 


A teacher of sewing, embroidery and home 
economics. Should be a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Tokyo, the capital of Japan, has a popula- 
tion of over 2,000,000. Thousands of students 
are studying in its schools and colleges. They 
come from all Asia. Probably no student 
center in the world exerts so great an in- 
fluence. It is a critical time. “Japan leading 
the Orient—but whither ?” 

Write to Miss Juliet H. Knox, Ben Avon, Pa. 
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Canton Hospital for the Insane (China) 
A physician is needed to be associated with 
Dr. C. C. Selden in the conduct of the Asylum 
for the Insane. It is the only institution of 
the kind in China and is meeting a great need. 
Canton is a city of 1,500,000 population. The 
climate is tropical. This hospital is not only 
doing a good work in alleviating suffering, but 
is setting an example which will have far- 
reaching influence throughout the whole of 
South China. The work is difficult. A man 
must have had thorough medical training and 
possess a spirit of devotion, persistence and 
patience. For one who wishes to make known 
the love of Jesus Christ by a life of unselfish 
ministry to a great neglected class of suffering 
people a great opportunity is herein presented. 
Address Dr. Charles C. Selden, Erie, Pa. 


The Medical Missionary Society’s Hospital, 
Canton, China 

A physician (unmarried) is needed in the 
Canton Hospital, which is under the control 
of the Canton Medical Missionary Society. 
This work is undenominational. An earnest, 
Christian physician, who wishes to unite with 
others who are seeking to ameliorate condi- 
tions in one of the largest cities in the world, 
will find here an opportunity to use all his pro- 
fessional and religious training. The terms of 
appointment are similar to those under other 
missionary societies. The medical superin- 
tendent of the hospital, who is now in this 
country, wishes to correspond with men who 
are interested in this work. 

Write to Dr. J. M. Swan, 26 East Bowman 
Street, Wooster, Ohio. 


Canton Christian College 

A business manager to have charge of busi- 
nes affairs in Canton. 

A teacher of manual training. 

For both of these positions men who have 
had full college training are desired. 

The teacher of manual training should have 
a thorough knowledge both of wood and ma- 
chine work. It is very desirable that he should 
have done some teaching in this country. 

This college has a faculty of 14 American 
and 18 Chinese professors and _ instructors. 
The work is elementary, preparatory, colleg- 
iate and technical. There are about 200 stu- 
dents enrolled. It is the only Christian col- 
lege in South China whose students have been 
awarded Indemnity Scholarships by the Chi- 
nese Government. A warm Christian life is 
cultivated. Many students have come into the 
Church while studying in the college. The 
influence of its graduates going out into posi- 
tions of importance in the political, educational 
and business life of the new Republic cannot 
be measured. To win the thought and purpose 
of these students to Jesus Christ and His 
Kingdom means to set forces at work which 
will bear directly upon the solution of the 
problems of the whole Republic. 

Apply to Dr. C. K. Edmunds, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


October 


Robert College, Constantinople 


A teacher of penmanship and commercial 
forms. 

An assistant to the Treasurer; should under- 
stand bookkeeping and have had some experi- 
ence in business. 

Robert College is one of the most important 
educational institutions in the Near East. A 
dozen or more nationalities are represented by 
its students, scores of whom are Mohamme- 
dans. Its graduates are in great demand as 
teachers, professional men and in_ business 
houses. Earnest, Christian men can render 
a great service to the cause of Christ in such 
positions as those now open. The college is 
growing rapidly. It requires an efficient teach- 
ing staff and competent business management 
if it is to meet the opportunities pressing upon 
every side. 

Apply to Mr. William D. Murray, 76 Wil- 
liam Street, New York City. 


Tutorship in India 


A university man who has had post-gradu- 
ate work in either English or science is 
needed in the Lutheran College at Guntur, 
India. This institution is afhliated with 
Madras University. Work would be carried 
on in the English language, so that it would 
not be necessary to study the vernacular, The 
duties of the tutor would be confined to the 
college. An earnest, Christian man would find 
here a position of large usefulness along edu- 
cational lines and unlimited scope for a cam- 
paign of Christian friendship. The students 
of India are in great need of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. No one comes closer to them 
than the teachers in the mission schools. The 
future leaders of the Church in India will 
come from the student classes. Such a posi- 
tion as this affords exceptional advantages to 
a man who sees the strategy of winning strong 
Indian students for leadership in the Church 
of India. 

Apply to Rev. L. B. Wolf, D. D., 21 West 
Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


St. Monica’s Home, Des Moines, Ia. 


This is a mission established for the rescue 
of wayward girls. 

Two earnest Christian women are needed to 
assist in this work. They should be women 
of large sympathy, self-control, patience and 
with ability to win and keep the friendship of 
girls who have not been accustomed to dis- 
cipline. 

One should be a trained domestic science 
teacher. 

One should be a stenographer with training 
in bookkeeping. She would also keep the 
daily records of the home and the individual 
records of each girl. Preferably she should 
be able to direct the girls in physical culture. 

Further particulars may be secured by 
writing to Deaconess Martha H. Wurts, 946 
Second Street, Des Moines, Ia. 
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MISSION STUDY COURSES 


The Revolution In China; The Complex Problems of 
South America; The Urgency and Crisis Confronting the 
Missionary Enterprise; The Vast Territory Still Unoccupied 
by Christian Missions—are subjects demanding the attention 
of every Christian student. 








THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. By ArtHur JUDSON BROWN. 12 mo., 212 pages, 
illustrations, index, map. Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 
Dr. Brown is admirably fitted for histask. His are not the snap shot judgments 
of a tourist traveler or a journalist in search of timely “copy”. Two extended 
journeys in China and fifteen years’ study of the country, supplemented by con- 
tinued correspondence with men living in China, as well as personal acquaintance 


with many Chinese leaders, have afforded Dr. Brown exceptional preparation for 
this work. 


SOUTH AMERICAN PROBLEMS. By Rosert E.SPEER. 12 mo., 256 pages, illus- 
trations, index, map. Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


Not a few writers on South American affairs refrain from telling the whole truth 
for fear of being misunderstood, but with unusual frankness and satisfying 
thoroughness Mr. Speer answers many questions that are constantly arising 
regarding the past, present and future of the great States of South America. 


THE DECISIVE HOUR OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. By Joun R. Morr. 12 mo. 
239 pages, illustrations, map. Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 35 cents; Library 
Edition, $1.00. 

Dr. James S. Dennis in The Churchman: 


“This book is a composite photograph of the changing conditions and the 
complex movements which are shaping anew the destiny of nations, whose 


future bids fair to modify to a surprising degree the historic development of 
mankind.” 


THE UNOCCUPIED MISSION FIELDS OF AFRICA AND ASIA. ByS. M. ZwEMEr. 


8 vo., 260 pages, illustrations, statistical tables, maps. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 
50 cents. 


Christian Advocate, New York: 


“Not Livingstone himself had a more thrilling field before him than will the 
man who goes to ‘the roof of the world,’ or the woman who ventures among 
the Dyaks. This book is a well-devised missionary inspiration. It is a clarion 
call which one would be very deaf not to hear, even if he may not heed.” 


1912-1913 Mission Study Prospectus, containing complete 
classified list of recommended mission study textbooks with sug- 
gested reference literature, mailed free on application. 








Student Volunteer Movement 
125 EAST 27TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











In writing to advertisers, please mention Tug INTERCOLLEGIAN. 

















New Books for Up-to-date Men 


MAKING RELIGION EFFICIENT ©. eee, Se 


In this volume the experienced leaders of the Men and Religion campaigns put their best messages before 
the public. Invaluable to Christian workers as a handbook of information and method. 


LEADERSHIP OF BIBLE STUDY GROUPS or.” > 


This book is peculiarly rich in practical suggestion for the training of leaders, and the leading of Bible 
Saty groups. The author's description of the three main methods of teaching is worth the price of the 
volume. 


G. WALTER FISKE 
CHALLENGE OF THE COUNTRY Cloth, 76: Paper, .60 
A thorough study of the vitally important question of rural conditions and needs, giving the latest facts, and 


conclusions on the subject. A plea for rural social service, and an analysis of the requirements for efficient 
leadership. A book every student should read. 


CHRIST’S MESSAGE OF THE KINGDOM af oe 


Authorities on Bible study call this book unique in its presentation of the meaning of the Kingdom in its 
application to present day individual and community needs. 


QUARTETTES AND CHORUSES For Men’s Voices Cloth, .45; $4.50 per doz. 


Carriage Collect 


A carefully chosen collection of old songs that are ever new, and new ones that will never grow old. 
Splendid music for beginners or advanced singers, and for every occasion. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS LONDON 47 Paternoster Row, EC. 

















BIBLE TEACHERS 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Interdenominational, evangelical, spiritual, thorough. Ped- 
agogical in method, practical in aim. 

The curriculum is Bibliocentric. Its organizing idea is 
Bible study in the mother-tongue, and it is constructed under 
the deep conviction that the chief preparation for Christian work 
is knowledge of the Bible and experience in its truth. 

Twenty-six denominations; over one hundred universities, 
colleges, and vocational schools; twenty-eight states, and eight- 
een countries represented by its students last year. 


For catalogue and literature address 


WILBERT W. WHITE, President 


541 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Publishers THE BIBLE RECORD. 








In writing te advertisers, please mention Tua IntaRcoLiecian. 
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